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“There was a child went forth every day, 


And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of years.” 


—WALT WHITMAN 


Children Face Emergency Relief 


Mary [RENE ATKINSON 
Regional Social Worker, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Columbus, Ohio 


(Address, in part, given by Miss Atkinson at annual meeting 
of Child Welfare League of America, Montreal, June 13, 1935.) 
OMETIMES I have a feeling that those of us 
who have been very close to the administration 
of relief in this country are beginning to be about as 
demoralized as the people who were in the war. But 
it is something to be on a front where we do not 
know from one day to the next how many new 
bulletins are coming out, what we are going to have 
to do, or with what special problems we shall have 
to familiarize ourselves. 

Just before I took the train to come up here my 
secretary put on my desk a batch of new bulletins 
having to do with the selection and care of mules in 
the State of Tennessee. I did not have the time to 
read them all, but I know there is something im- 
portant demanding attention in the mule situation in 
Tennessee. 


I find there are not so many bulletins coming 
through to my desk that say anything about children. 
But as I go about in the states with which I have 
some contact in my present position, I find that, in- 
creasingly, the people to whom this program of relief 
is entrusted are becoming conscious of the part which 
the relief program is playing in the lives of children. 


We think in terms of millions and billions of dollars 
and in terms of all these millions of people on relief, 
but it is very hard to visualize what these figures 
mean. When we think that there are in this country 
in our relief families more children under 18 years of 
age than make up the population of the City of New 
York, we begin to have some appreciation of how 
those of us in this program who are concerned about 
what we term child welfare are weighed down when 
(Continued on page 4) 


National Youth Program 


J. Prentice Murpuy 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 


REATION by Executive Order, late in June, of 

the National Youth Administration is an im- 
portant development in the changing social work 
picture. 

As announced by the President, the purposes of 
the Administration are to mobilize “industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural and educational forces to pro- 
vide employment and other assistance to unemployed 
youth.” 

In the program are included job training and 
placement, scholarship aid to children in high school 
and to college students, vocational counseling and 


guidance, and the development of recreational and 
community work for leisure, as well as other free time 
activities. 


Rovcuty speaking, about 500,000 young people 
falling within the 16 to 25 age group are thought of 
as being served by the Youth Administration. With 
the exception of college students, the plan states 
specifically that all persons in the age group must 
come from families eligible for state or federal relief 
or work relief. In all probability the aid to college 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Federal Social Security Act 


ITH the exception of Titles II and VIII, deal- 

ing with Federal old-age benefits, the entire 
Social Security Act, approved August 14, 1935, is based 
upon the principle of federal-state cooperation. It will 
therefore be necessary for the states to act in order 
to secure the benefits accruing from the Federal Act. 
In many cases, this will be possible by state adminis- 
trative action, but in some cases, amendments to 
existing state laws or new state legislation will be 
necessary. 

Until the Social Security Board, provided by the 
Act, begins to function, a skeleton staff will be main- 
tained by the Committee on Economic Security (1734 
New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C.) to answer 
inquiries regarding the Act and to assist such states 
as wish to initiate study or action immediately on 
state social security measures. 


Tir e IV authorizes grants to states for aid to de- 
pendent children, with an appropriation of $24,750,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter sums sufficient to carry 
out the purpose of the title. This money is to be paid 
to states whose plans for aid to dependent children 
have been approved by the Social Security Board. 
(The term “dependent children”’ in this title refers 
exclusively to children in their own homes, generally 
known as mother’s aid families.) 

Title V authorizes an appropriation of $3,800,000 
for the fiscal year 1936, to extend and improve the 
services for promoting the health of mothers and chil- 
dren, on lines previously developed by what came to 
be called the Shepard-Towner Law; and $2,850,000 
for 1936, to help extend and improve the services to 
crippled children. Both of these appropriations are 
to be administered locally in the various states on 
plans approved by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Title V also authorizes an appropriation of $1,500,- 
000 for each fiscal year to enable the United States, 
through the Children’s Bureau, to cooperate with 
state public welfare agencies in the work of establish- 
ing and extending public welfare services, in pre- 
dominantly rural areas, for the care of children who 
are either homeless or neglected. 

Some states already have departments of public 
welfare, under varying titles, that with but slight or 
no change can adapt their mechanism to meet the 
needs. Other states are far from such a satisfactory 
position, and to reach a status where advantage can 


be taken of this great opportunity for service to its 
children the help of all private agencies will be very 
much needed, with suggestions and with backing in 
the legislature on the part of interested citizens in 
case new legislation is required. 


Pan American Child Congress 


A\r the Seventh Pan American Child Welfare Con- 
gress, to be held October 12-19 in Mexico City, the 
program is to be divided into six sections: (1) 
Medical pediatric problems; (2) surgical and ortho- 
pedic pediatric problems; (3) child hygiene; (4) social 
welfare; (5) legislation; (6) education. 

Communications regarding the Congress should be 
sent to Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., who is secretary of the national 
committee appointed by the Department of State to 
cooperate with the organizing committee of the 
Congress in making plans for the participation of 
the United States. 

Jacob Kepecs and C. C. Carstens, who are mem- 
bers of the national committee, are hoping to repre- 
sent the Child Welfare League of America at the 
Congress. 


Silver Jubilee Anniversary 


Tue National Conference of Catholic Charities will 
hold its twenty-fifth meeting in Peoria, Illinois, 
September 29 to October 2. 

Among subjects planned jointly with other groups 
by the Committee on Children, of which the Rev. 
Francis T. Culley, Cincinnati, is chairman, are: 
State programs of public welfare; the philosophy of 
social case work; integration of mental hygiene in 
family welfare and foster care programs; the place 
of a chaplain in the program of dependent child- 
caring homes, and training of personnel. 


Southern Conference 


Tue Southern Regional Conference of the Child 
Welfare League of America will be held on October 
11 and 12 in Atlanta, Georgia. Thomas B. Mimms, 
acting executive secretary of the State Department 
of Public Welfare, Atlanta, is serving as chairman of 
the conference committee. 
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Corporation Support of Private Charities 


GROUP of executives representing national and 

local welfare agencies, including the Child Wel- 

fare League of America, met in conference on August 

13 in Washington with Senator Costigan and Miss 

Josephine Roche, assistant secretary of the Treasury, 

regarding the question of corporation support of pri- 
vate welfare agencies. 

J. Prentice Murphy, who attended the conference, 
summarizes the discussion as follows: 

Child-caring agencies, particularly those which are 
members of community chests or other joint financing 
bodies, have interests which are definitely involved in 
any movement affecting contributions from corpora- 
tions. 

Beginning with the War Chest drives there were 
enacted into federal legislation laws which granted 
exemption for a certain portion of an individual’s 
gifts to charitable enterprises. This movement of 
joint financing brought into being the practice of 
corporation-giving, with exemptions. However, at 
the present time approximately 75 per cent of 
corporation gifts to private charities are listed by 
the corporations as “expense,” upon which tax is 
paid. 

Within recent years the pressure for funds for wel- 
fare and other purposes on the part of the federal 
government has tightened the conditions under which 
such gifts are made. Court decisions have raised 
questions as to the legality of such exemptions. 

The President, in the presentation of his new tax 
program, indicated opposition on his part to ex- 
emptions as they apply to corporation giving, and 
also to any corporation support of charitable agen- 
cies. In the latter case, the implication was that the 
gifts should be out of the income of stockholders as 
individuals rather than lump sum appropriations 
made by corporations in which they are interested. 

This point of view aroused much interest—which 
was largely expressed in opposition to the President’s 
stand. He is not pressing his position on either of the 
two points. 

Although a considerable group of social workers 
and their supporters want no change, some of the 
most thoughtful leaders feel that exemptions are 
phases of special protection which social workers and 
social agencies should not advocate or support for 
either individuals or corporations. They hold that it 
is an ethical question as to whether persons should 
seek an exemption for the gifts they make to charity. 
They are less concerned about corporation gifts, see- 


ing very little difference between such and very large 
private contributions. 

While many support the President in regard to the 
immediate striking out of the exemption provision, a 
very much larger number hold that this is a matter 
which should be approached more deliberately and 
with less of the pressure attending the consideration 
of the present federal tax measures. 


Tue practical realities are that exemptions have 
made possible many of the increases in current re- 
ceipts out of which large sections of private social 
work have been financed during the last fifteen years. 
During the period of the depression private support 
of social work has sharply declined in one community 
after another. 

On the other hand, the pressure on private social 
work has increased along a wide front. This is par- 
ticularly true of hospital and health, child-caring, 
and community agencies. Even private family agen- 
cies face heavy operating problems where specialized 


(Continued on page 7) 


League Elections 


In Montreal, on June 13, the following officers of 
the Child Welfare League of America were elected: 


President: Jacob Kepecs, Chicago 

1st Vice-President: Miss Ruth Taylor, Valhalla, N. Y. 

2d Vice-President: Mrs. Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia 
3d Vice-President: Mrs. Paul B. Welles, Plainfield, N. J. 

4th Vice-President: Alfred F. Whitman, Boston 

Secretary: Kenneth L. Messenger, Hartford, Conn. 

Treasurer: Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore 


As members of the board of directors, those elected 
were: 
Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, New York 
Albert Sidney Johnstone, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Grace McGowan, Canton, Ohio 
Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, New York 
Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta, Ga. 


Others serving on the board of directors are: 


Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore; Miss Elsa Castendyck, Minneap- 
olis; Miss Susan K. Gillean, New Orleans; Mrs. George C. Hitch- 
cock, St. Louis; Sidney Hollander, Baltimore; Fred R. Johnson, 
Detroit; Jacob Kepecs, Chicago; Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, 
New York; Edward W. Macy, Brooklyn; James S. Plant, M.D., 
Newark, N. J.; Miss Gertrude Taggart, Indianapolis; Miss Ruth 
Taylor, Valhalla, N. Y.; Miss Sophie van S. Theis, New York; 
Henry W. Thurston, New York; Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; and Miss Ethel Verry, Chicago. 
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All the Children of All the People 


Tue first White House Conference on child care 
declared, “Home life is the finest product of civiliza- 
tion.” This has been re-emphasized since at each 
White House Conference. Did they mean the kind 
of home life that the nation has provided to the 
millions on relief during this period of unemploy- 
ment? 

In spite of widespread relief and colossal spending, 
the group of approximately 8,000,000 children have 
not had the home life of which we can boast. 

Some of them have been half starved. Many have 
not been able to go to school. Many others have 
been without adequate medical or dental care. Their 
fathers and mothers have been stamped for them as 
inadequate. Their pleasures, their interests, and 
their opportunities have been curtailed. 

A few may have become stronger and sturdier be- 
cause of their deprivations. Most of them, however, 
we fear are weaker, less self-reliant, and less effective 
because of the experience, as also are their parents. 

There are, in this great host, some thousands that 
require our special concern—children who have been 
maintained in their own homes by relief, in atmos- 
phere of squalor, degradation, or vice. These must 
be rescued from conditions that lead them direct to 
delinquency and crime. Others, whose homes are not 
much more than empty shells must be given the 
security that foster care may provide. 

We are today concerned as well with the larger 
group in families on relief that have been leading 
meager lives. They must have the effect of their de- 
privations overbalanced by the provision of a richer 
life through school, church, and the various public 


and private efforts of their communities. They need 
better environment, more considerate parental care, 
and compelling wholesome interests that will free 
them from the effect of the lowered morale which al- 
ready exists among them. 

Now Miss Atkinson, whose address at the National 
Conference of Social Work we publish this month, 
reminds us that social workers whose interest and 
effort have been limited too frequently to those in 
need of special care must also be militant in seeing 
that the qualities of home and community life are 
vouchsafed to all the children of all the people. 

If the influence of a good home, whether the family 
be rich or poor, could make itself felt in the lives of 
all our 45,000,000 children and young people, we 
should in another generation have a finer civilization 
than we can now boast. 

While not forgetting our special concern, can we 
not contribute more widely to the working out of the 


broader plan? 
—C. C. CarRsTENs 


Children Face Emergency Relief 


(Continued from page /) 


we think of all the things that the program is not 
doing to protect our children. 

On the other hand, there have been some very 
definite gains made. I should like to point out gaps 
in the program, certain situations about which we 
may appear to be quite insensitive, and also some of 
the constructive by-products. 

There is no question but that there was a time in 
this country when a great many children were re- 
moved from their own homes because the persons 
who went into those homes did not like the standards 
of housekeeping that were employed, or because the 
moral standards did not conform to their own. In 
some instances family welfare workers appeared to 
think that the easiest way to close a troublesome 
case was to send the children to the children’s agency 
and not worry what happened to the father or 
mother. The easiest way to close the family record 
was to say that the children had been transferred to 
the children’s aid society. We all know this was 
true. 

Now we have to be primarily concerned, insofar as 
the use of federal funds is concerned, with the family 
units in which these 7,500,000 or 8,000,000 children 
live. I am wondering if we appreciate what it means 
that in some of these families the children have been 
born during the time that the family was on relief, 
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and that, since many of the older children can re- 
member, the family has not been self-supporting. I 
wonder if we have any conception of how these con- 
ditions have affected the attitudes of children toward 
their own parents. 

The other day when I left my apartment to go to 
the office, two boys were walking in front of me. 
They were about 10 or 11 years of age. I did not 
overhear the first of the conversation, but I did 
listen when one boy said to the other, “How tall is 
your old man?” The second boy said, ‘“‘Oh, he is 
pretty tall. He is about this much taller than I am” 
(illustrating). And the first boy said, “‘That would 
not be very tall. My old man is six foot three inches 
tall.” 

Now what did that mean? It meant that these 
children were doing the thing that all children in- 
stinctively do— bragging about their parents. One of 
the natural rights of childhood is to feel the sense of 
security which comes from the fact that parents are 
able to meet their responsibilities, that the father is 
the head of the house, that upon the father the 
family is dependent, and that he is able to supply the 
material necessities of the family. 

I do not believe that we have any conception of 
what it must have meant to these 7,500,000 children 
to have their trust in the adequacy of parents shat- 
tered for them, and I am sure that is what has hap- 
pened in many instances. That tendency toward 
hero worship, that pride in parents and in the ability 
of one’s family to meet one’s need, has been taken 
from these children. 

I have referred to the ease with which, before the 
depression, children were removed from their own 
homes. We have swung away from the extreme of 
taking children away from their own homes when we 
should have struggled harder in trying to make their 
own homes fit for them, to the other extreme of being 
insensitive to many of the forces that are playing on 
our children and are going to affect their entire lives. 
I do not know how this could have been avoided, 
but the situation presents an opportunity for the 
children’s agencies to express their interest in the 
welfare of children for whom the organizations them- 
selves are not technically responsible. 

One time I heard Cheney Jones talk about sitting 
up in Boston on his “nest of orphans.” I think that 
our private children’s agencies cannot complacently 
sit on their nests of orphans and ignore what is hap- 
pening to all these other children. I know of no way 
in which the public can become conscious of the needs 
of the children who are in our relief families unless 
those who know what children need are a little more 
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articulate and a little less prone to cut themselves off 
from this “relief war.” 

I realize that in the past five years public welfare 
has become a very much more respectable dame than 
she was before. Public service has achieved a degree 
of respectability which ten years ago no one ever 
thought would be achieved in such a short space of 
time. But the only way we can safeguard the gains 
made and be sure that the money invested is going to 
be spent in the right way is by having the concern 
and the ever-watchful interest of private children’s 
agencies such as those represented here. 

You have two things to do. First of all, you must 
do the job that lies at your hand. You must take 
care of those children who continue to come to you. 
But you have a larger opportunity. In your hand 
lies a great deal of the responsibility for leadership 
in shaping whatever our children’s program is going 
to be in the next ten years. 


I rEFERRED to some of the by-products of the relief 
administration which I think are constructive. I am 
not sure how much some of you know of what is 
going on in the rural counties of America. I am 
wondering if you realize that for the first time in 
many locations, through the organization which the 
F.E.R.A. has set up in these counties, there is some- 
thing that at least faintly resembles case work, and 
that there are people on the job who have some 
understanding of social problems. I wonder if you 
appreciate how in most of the states, in spite of all 
the things said about mass treatment and politics, 
there are people in our relief unite who really care as 
much as any of you about the way this program is 
carried out, and the effect it.is having on the lives of 
families. 

I have referred to the insensitivity to bad condi- 
tions affecting children, which exists. But we find 
increasingly that cases are being referred to children’s 
agencies, and assistance is being sought from these 
agencies where such exist, by the relief workers who 
go into families. : 

In one of the states that I visit, I sat through an 
all-day staff meeting of area supervisors. I was so in- 
terested in what they were saying that I all but forgot 
I was supposed to be sitting in as a participant in the 
discussion. The comments they made were so dra- 
matic and so full of news value that it was difficult 
not to be just a reporter. 

I took down some of the points that came out of 
that meeting, and I think they portray rather 
definitely what we are going through in some sections 
of the country. Worked-out mines, worn-out land, 
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low standards of living which have existed for a 
hundred years, and the general apathy of a popula- 
tion which, as one supervisor put it, “has been sitting 
staring into space these many years,” add to the 
difficulty of administering the program. 

Here are some of the comments and interpreta- 
tions of attitudes which came out during the course 
of the day’s discussion: 


“Some of the people in my area think relief is like the public 
highways and the schools—here for the use of all who are suffi- 
ciently interested to ask for it.” 


* * * 


“To the hands of the frail, untrained, inexperienced amateur, 
who in many instances is one psychologically with those whom she 


is trying to help, we are for the most part handing the burden of 
this job.” 


* * * 


“Our objective in my area is, of course, an honest administra- 
tion and an honest response on the part of the client and the 
public.” 


* * * 


“The white tenant farmers are actually peasants with all that 
that term implies. The negroes are in reality being given a dole. 
Landlords are not carrying tenants as was formerly customary, 
and there is no question but that the application of the AAA in 
some regions is driving people into urban communities.” 

* * * 

“The clients in some of my counties have lacked things for so 
long it is hard to know what to do about taking them off our case 
load—but, of course, any of them who can keep body and soul 
together we'll take off. 

“This is the hardest time of year to close out cases in my rural 
counties. The crop is not yet made, and they must eat—so I 
hope you can be patient with our slowness in closing cases. Sixty 
per cent of the population in one of my counties is on relief, and 
I know that is too high—but there are practically no resources 
except a few mines and the worn out farms.” 


At the close of the day, the state relief administra- 
tor, who is an efficient and intelligent executive, 
made this comment: “I am convinced that personnel 
of the proper type is the beginning and the end of 
this program.” He is a man who heretofore had had 
no connection whatever with professional social work 
or standards of personnel. 

It means something, I think, to have gained, 
through the administration of this program, the un- 
derstanding and the appreciation of a person like this 
administrator. 


Iw all the discussions at this conference [National 
Conference of Social Work], we hear a great deal 
about the desire of the Federal Government to get 
out of the relief picture, to turn it back to the states, 
to substitute for relief a work program, and those of 
us who have been close to it certainly are the people 
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who ought to be most vigorous in the support of the 
public works idea. 
The fallacy—based upon the isolated cases which 
get into the papers—that there are many, many 
people in our relief loads who do not want to work is 
something that cannot be substantiated by facts. It 
is still true that the majority of the people who com- 
prise our case loads of relief families are people who 
want to work. The heads of those families want to 
support their children. They do not want to accept 
relief. 
There has been a great deal of discussion about 
cash relief. In the State of Ohio, we had two metro- 
politan areas where cash relief had been tried on a 
limited basis, and a hasty evaluation of the programs 
in these cities was made in order to determine 
whether the cash relief plan should be extended. In 
almost every instance the interviews our workers had 
with clients revealed that parents were glad they were 
on cash relief because they could send the children to 
the store to get supplies as other children were sent; 
that if families had the money so that they could do 
their own planning, they could save a few cents and 
enable the children to buy school supplies for them- 
selves as the other children did; and that it meant 
something to the children to know that their father 
had money to pay for things. 
We ran into one family where the mother said it 
had been difficult for her, on the order system, to get 
needles and thread and buttons in order to keep the 
children’s clothes mended, because the grocery where 
she traded did not have those articles. 
The tragedies that many of our children have lived 
through for the past five years are beyond descrip- 
tion. Some one said to me that we interpret accord- 
ing to the way we react to situations, and that, after 
all, children do not feel as keenly as we do. I suppose 
it would take a psychiatrist to tell us for sure about 
that, but it seems we have fairly good evidence in the 
work we have done to prove that children are much 
more sensitive to inharmonious conditions than most 
adults realize. 


Nove of us is wise enough to know what the future 
is going to be or what the answer to all this is. I do 
not know what to say to a group of children’s workers 
beyond this, that somehow, through you, the people 
in the relief units can be stimulated to guard their 
own sensitivity to conditions which affect children 
adversely. What can be done about these conditions 
is another story. 

There are many places in this country where the 
social and economic problems we are now facing 
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were not produced by the depression, but have ex- 
isted for generations with little effort directed toward 
asolution. Through the network of the F.E.R.A. we 
are finding the children of the disinherited even in 
the most remote hamlets of America. 

I should like to leave with you this thought. There 
is real concern in Washington about how we meet 
the needs of the millions of children in our relief 
families. There is hope that those of you who are 
once removed from the firing line of the relief job will 
not forget about these children, and that, in addition 
to carrying on your own program, you will regard 
the task of keeping the rest of us sensitive to their 
peculiar needs as your responsibility. I still believe 
that, in spite of all this present confusion and within 
the limits of our present governmental structure, we 
can make our small corner of the world a fit place for 


children. 


Corporation Support of Private 
Charities 


(Continued from page 3) 


unemployment relief is not allowed by the regulations 
or where families are in need of qualitative services 
which they alone can perform. 

The fear that Congress might impose restrictions 
on corporation giving and thus endanger all of the 
1935 fall campaigns for funds brought widespread 
pressure for such gifts with the exemption provision. 
There is probably no doubt that such tax legislation 
as Congress will enact will include the exemption 
clause for corporation gifts and fully legalize such for 
the time being. [Editor’s Note: Such exemption has 
been voted, up to 5 per cent of the Corporation 
income. | 

The kind of society under which we live permits 
wealth to be accumulated by individuals both in their 
private capacities and through their corporate rela- 
tionships. 

Social work undoubtedly faces a shifting of many 
of its activities to a public basis, but nothing said in 
Washington during the recent discussion of this 
whole matter held out the slightest hope that many 
private activities which would be further crippled 
or completely wiped out in the face of further curtail- 
ment of their support could be taken over imme- 
diately by the federal, state or local governments. 

A very strong case can be made out in behalf of 
corporation support of many welfare activities which 
are of immediate protection to the lives of employees. 
It is not stretching the argument that corporations, 
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as well as individuals, do have responsibilities for 
specific and general conditions which affect the well- 
being of the communities where they operate. 

At the meeting in Washington it was reported that 
one large corporation after another is taking steps 
which will remove any semblance or element of pres- 
sure in the securing of contributions from employees 
to community chests. It was brought out that cor- 
poration gifts may in certain instances, by pressure, 
complicate the freedom of action by social agencies. 
The same criticism could, however, be made of cer- 
tain large private gifts. 

In the children’s field, it was pointed out that any 
crippling of private services would hamper or en- 
danger the very solid and sound development along 
public child welfare lines. 

There is under way an evolutionary process in so- 
cial work. There is a place for private social work. 
And it must be remembered that activities of reli- 
gious groups will always mean that certain social 
work services will have to be private as well as public. 
How large an area the private work is to occupy 
ultimately no one knows. There is safety, moreover, 
in a financing program which, as far as private agen- 
cies are concerned, does not force a precipitate deci- 
sion. Once certain steps are taken, we cannot retrace. 

The ability of the private individual to support 
private social work cannot be pushed very much 
farther at this time. It is corporation giving which is 
providing a great sustaining support—and lacking 
this, we need not expect that private givers could 
assume the burden. 


National Youth Program 
(Continued from page 1) 


students will be very closely linked to those coming 
from families eligible for relief or work relief. 

It is planned to pay $15 a month as wages to those 
doing work as part of a definite training project. 
The scholarship aid for high school students is to be 
an average of $6 per month to meet carfare, lunch 
and other necessary expenses, for lack of which boys 
and girls would be unable to attend school. College 
and post-graduate aid is on the basis of average 
grants of $15 and $30 per month each. 

An appropriation of $50,000,000 has been made, 
out of which some have estimated that $30,000,000 
will be needed for the high school and college aid 
projects. It is implied that children and youth living 
in agricultural areas are to be served. 

The extent to which state and local areas have 
developed plans and organizations functioning within 
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the. broad program of the President will determine, 
in part, the speed with which they may expect to be 
helped by the Youth Administration. 

Problems will undoubtedly arise in the selection of 
special beneficiaries and in meeting the disappoint- 
ments of those applying for help under the plan but 
whose families are not eligible for relief. It is clearly 
intended that the average grants named above are to 
be in addition to the payments which families may re- 
ceive as relief or wages from work relief. 

Miss Josephine Roche, assistant secretary of the 
Treasury, is chairman of the national executive com- 
mittee. Aubrey Williams, assistant administrator 
of the F.E.R.A., is executive director. This project 
adds new responsibilities to two well-laden people. 
A national advisory committee is planned, and an 
advisory committee in each of the states, with a state 
director in charge. 

There will undoubtedly be a close dove-tailing of 
activities with the Federal Employment Service and 
with the National and State Committees on Appren- 
ticeship Training, centering under the leadership of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Within states and localities there will be very close 
ties with educational and welfare agencies. Relation- 
ships must be worked out with the F.E.R.A. set-up, 
both for families on relief and for work with transient 
youth, and also with the C.C.C. activities. The flow 
of youth into the latter camps and their continuance 
in such will be affected more or less by this national 
youth program. 


Editor’s Note: A list of state youth directors appointed to date 
has been supplied to the Child Welfare League of America by the 
National Youth Administration (1734 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.). 


A Primer for Parents 


Bic Prosiems on LitrLteE SHOULDERS—A Grown-up’s Guide to a 
Child’s Mind. Carl Renz, M.D., and Mildred Paul Renz. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1934. 129 pages. $1.50. 


Tis is a readily readable plea to parents and those 
in substitute parental rdles for a sympathetic under- 
standing of the child and his problems of every day 
living and normal growth. 

The authors obviously have first hand and intimate 
knowledge of their subject, and of practice as well as 
theory. Their stories used for illustration are well 
chosen and telling. Their fund of knowledge is 
handled with no professional “‘lingo”’ but in simple 
direct language which makes the information of easy 
use to the lay person. 


The chapters on attitudes to sex questioning and 
sex behavior should be helpful in establishing a point 
of view on the subject and are well worth reading. 

One hopes that the extreme simplicity with which 
involved emotional situations are explained will not 
give the impression that all behavior is an open book 
and may be always truly interpreted by the onlooker 
who has no fund of professional knowledge with 
which to weight his observations. 

Parents, foster parents and cottage parents will 
find this book of interest and of sufficient challenge 
to make them want to read more deeply in the fasci- 
nating field of child behavior.—Sysit Foster, Field 
Secretary, Child Welfare League of America. 


New League Members 


CairorniA—Los Angeles: Children’s Division, Catholic Wel- 
fare Bureau, 333 W. Second Street. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
O’Dwyer, Executive Director. Arts. 1, 2 and 3—Los Angeles 
County. 

Matne—Portland: Children’s Service Bureau, 187 Middle 
Street. Miss Catherine Sanders, Director. 

Missourt—St. Louis: Board of Children’s Guardians, Civil 
Courts Building. John K. Rowland, Agent. 


Directory Changes 


ALaBAMA—Birmingham: Children’s Aid Society. New ad- 
dress, 109 N. 19th Street. 


DELAWARE—Wilmington: Children’s Bureau of Delaware. 
Miss Alida Winkelmann, Director, resigned. 


New HampsuirE—Concord: Coit House. Miss Ruth Beebe, 
Superintendent. 


New Yorx—New York: Children’s Aid Society. Owen R. 
Lovejoy, Secretary, resigned. 

TENNESSEE—Nashville: Department of Institutions of Ten- 
nessee, withdrawn. 


Enclosures 
(Sent to Members Only) 


BuILpING FoR THE Future. A 17-page printed booklet, con- 
taining address given by Monsignor Robert F. Keegan before the 
Child Welfare League of America, Montreal, June 12, 1935. 
Limited edition. Copies supplied to League members through 
Courtesy of Monsignor Keegan, Catholic Charities, New York. 


Errects oF THE Mass ProGRaAM ON CHILDREN. Mim- 
eographed copy of address given by C. W. Areson at National 
Conference of Social Work, Montreal, June 15, 1935. Copies 
supplied to League members through courtesy of Emergency 
Child Health Committee of Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Samuel McC. Hamill, M.D., Chairman, Philadelphia. 


For Eacu Cu1tp—Tue Care He Neeps. Printed report of 
its county organization and service, issued by State Charities Aid 
Association, 105 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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